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INTRODUCTION 


Poly party bargaining! What is it and to what extent is this 
method of collective bargaining carried on in Canada? Also, in areas where 
such bargaining exists, what are the ramifications associated with it? 

Early in 1968 we were asked to look into the question of where it exists; 
how it began; why it began; is it growing faster or slower throughout 
Canada in proportion to other forms of collective bargaining; plus several 


other related questions. 


It was agreed our survey was to be preliminary in that we were 
to review the various studies that had been prepared for the Task Force in 
order to discover what the authors of such studies had found regarding this 
aspect of collective bargaining. With *®ew exceptions, however, we found 
this topic was not broached and those who did mention poly party bargaining 


devoted no more than one or two pages to the subject. 


Our next step was to refer to the data in the "Study of the 
Structure of Collective Bargaining” as prepared by the "Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour". It was indeed unfortunate 
that minimums of 500 employees were used, especially so far as this study 
was concerned, because we were then dependent upon information concerning 
only large corporations. Smaller groups were tabulated, however, where 
employer associations were evident if the combined total of employees 


totalled 500 or more. 


From the available data we selected several industries for 
particular study. Our selection was based on at least two factors; one, 
there had to be a fairly respectable percentage of poly party bargaining 


te ae 
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within the iaacatey but also we were interested in ensuring single party 
bargaining was evident. Secondly, we were concerned over what types of 
industry to choose. For example, transportation was considered essential 
because it is a very important service industry and involves provincial 

and federal jurisdictions. Pulp and paper was chosen because it is a 
heavy industry which is highly capitalized and is ideally located in West 
and Eastern Canada with two distinct bargaining patterns. The textile 
industry is a primary industry and the clothing industry logically follows 
from textiles and may be termed secondary in nature. The printing industry 
is highly organized on a creft basis and has experienced a great deal of 
organization on both sides. Finally, we embarked upon interviewing persons 
in these industries to better understand their evaluation of the bargaining 


system to which they are committed. 


Our findings are included in two chapters. Chapter I deals 
mainly with methodology and contains our results obtained from the data. 
Robert Christie of the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour assisted greatly in arranging the various tables as well as giving 
guidance in their preparation. Donald A. Cheney, Clerk with the Task 
Force, prepared the tables and has written the material for Chapter I. 
Chapter II deals with the selected industries, their approaches to collec- 


tive bargaining and their satisfactions or dissatisfactions with same. 


Finally, Prom the results of our interviews we have compiled 
what we consider are the advantages and disadvantages of poly party barg- 
aining as expounded by persons who are actually living with management - 


employee relations daily. 
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CHAPTER I 


The co-ordinated bargaining study is designed to investigate the 
impact of milti-employer multi-union (i.e., poly party) collective bargain- 
ing in Canadian industry. It is acknowledged that milti-party or poly 
party bargaining is growing in importance in the United States as unions 
strive for conglomerate strength in order to counterbalance corporate 
expansion. a/ Since Canada and the United States are linked industrially 
and economically, it is anticipated a transference of poly party bargaining 
into Canada through American-owned subsidiaries is a logical development. 
American based international labour organizations can be expected to infil- 
trate on the same plane as their corresponding employer units. To what ex- 
tent can we determine development of poly party bargaining in Canada and 
how far down the road of development do we estimate Canadian industry will 


venture? 


We will be dealing with “negotiating units" which we define as 
that unit composed of persons represented at the bargaining table for pur- 
poses of reaching or changing a collective agreement. There are 8 types of 
negotiating units surveyed. First, there is the single-company group which 
involves 4 different internal relationships. Within this single-company 
group there is the single-company single-establishment single-union; the 
single-company single-establishment multi-union; the single-company multi- 
establishment single-union; and the single-company multi-establishment 
multi-union. Second, there is a multi-employer group defined for purposes 
of the study. Of the 4 remaining types of negotiating units 2 are multi- 


company structured. These 2 are the multi-company single-union and the 


1/ Business Week, February 17, 1968, p. 126. 
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multi-company multi-union. The last 2 types of negotiating units within 

the mlti-employer structure are the employer association single-union and 
the employer association multi-union. This is the spectrum through which 
we shall examine the industry samples based on the statistical data avail- 


able to us. 


For purposes of convenience we have numbered the various 
employer-union relationships and refer to them under the following typology 


framework (1 through 8): 


TYPOLOGY 

(1) Single-Company Single-Establishment Single-Union 
(2) Single-Company Single-Establishment Multi-Union 

(3) Single-Company Multi-Establishment Single-Union 
(4) Single-Company Multi -Establishment Multi-Union 

(5) Multi-Company Single-Union 
(6) Multi-Company Multi-Union 

(7) Employer Association Single-Union 
(8) Employer Association Multi-Union 


Specific industry samples have been drawn from the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. The statistical data has been 
accumulated mainly from this source although it may be noticed that data 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has also been applied when and where 
necessary. The sample has been drawn from a universe of negotiating units 


available on file at the Department of Labour. 


Poly party bargaining is the co-ordination of more than one 
bargaining entity for purposes of negotiating as a unit one or more issues 
with another party. The nature of the system may be malti-employer and/or 
milti-~union but it remains poly party in character so long as there exists 


a unit, employer or union, which is plural in its negotiating composition. 
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The scope of the poly party system is usually three-fold. On 
the first hand there is the city-wide bargaining unit involving essentially 
smaller establishments operating in a particular industrial field within 
an urban area. On the unton side there may be two or more union locals 
in co-ordinate Genattiat lor with their corresponding employer or mlti- 
employer unit inside the same defined area. The second area of interest 
is the logical extension of the city-wide concept to a regional or area- 
wide unit with substantially the same orientation although the composite 
units may be slightly larger. This area-wide unit falls short of inter- 
provincial organization for various reasons. The implications of inter- 
provincial organization shall be discussed in greater detail later in the 
article. The third and final division is that of the industry-wide unit, 
claiming the majority of all employees within a particular category of 
work on the union side, and the majority of all firms in the industry on 
the employer side. There is also the company-wide bargaining unit. This 
phenomenon serves to illustrate multi-establishment environment, but the 
single-employer entity remains constant. The company-wide unit is within 


a poly party context when it is aligned with a multi-union group. 


The data prepared for this survey has certain limitations in 
view of the foeus of this particular study. The minimm size of the 
negotiating units included in this survey has been established at 500 
employees. Therefore, the employers represented in this sample have 500 
or more employees and it should be noted that any conclusions to be made 
from the data are based on activity above this 500 employee level. Of 
course, smaller employers have been included in the survey where they have 
joined together and negotiated as a unit employing a combined total of 500 


employees or more. It is unfortunate that the tendency to incorporate 


ee 


smaller employers in multi-employer groups leaves ground for Metntergrete- 
tion of actual multi-employer trends. The data has not included the employer 
who negotiates alone and employs less than 500 employees and it is our con- 
tention that the survey presented to us cannot be truly cross sectional. 

By its own defined limits therefore, the survey will be totally selective 


within the group of companies employing less than 500 employees. 


In order to discover the activity in the smaller negotiating 
units under 500 employees we have interviewed company and union representa- 
tives in this category. The results of such interviews are discussed later 
in the article. The accumulated data has directed us to certain develop- 
ments in an industry. From this point, there has been an attempt to gain 
further knowledge of the area of interest by extensive reference to pert- 
inent studies presently available through the facilities of the Task Force. 
At this point, comprehensive interview sessions were held to investigate 


specifics and practical detail relating to our particular interest. 


Having elaborated sufficiently on the procedural implications 
and methods of the survey, we can turn briefly to scrutinize the develop- 
ments illuminated by the data itself. (Table I.) The non-agricultural 
labour force rose from 44 million in 1953 to under 63 million in 1965. The 
growth of the total labour force is directly paralleled by that of the 
total unionized labour force, The unionized labour force involves 24.72 
per cent and 24.76 per cent of the non-agricultural labour force in 1955 


and 1965 respectively. 2/ This serves to demonstrate a relatively even 


2/ It shall be noted in Table I that the percentages are taken from two 
independent sources (1) The “Labour Gazette” and (2) the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics "Seasonally Adjusted Labour Force Statistics". 

They do not correspond to the published figures in the “Labour Organiza- 
tions of Canada 1967" due to different source material. 
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growth of both the total labour force and the unionized labour force. The 
employees covered by contract in the study represent 54.22 per cent of the 
total unionized labour force in 1954 and 45,09 per cent in 1965. There is 
a radical fluctuation in the number of "employees negotiating" during the 
year as can be seen in the absolute figures available in the lower columns. 
For this reason, the munber of employees “covered by contract” has been 
used exclusively to demonstrate the employee distribution pattern. We have 
converted most of our "signing year data" (employees negotiating) to this 
cumulative “calendar year system” (employees covered by contract) in order 
to insure consistent evaluation. Later, we become involved in negotiations 
in effect during a particular year, which is essentially no more than the 
running totals by contract duration of the signing year data available to 


US. 
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Regional concentration and distribution of employees by type 
(Table II) of negotiating unit between 1953 and 1965 in Canada reveals 
heaviest concentrations of employees in typologies 1, 3, and 6. The 
significant reduction in the number of employees in the multi -company 
multi-union group (typology 6) is due to the filtering out to other 
typologies of the railway non-operatives. The railways had provided, 
until 1948, an example of industry-wide bargaining. The non-operatives 
bargained jointly with the running trades but since 1948, each has bargain- 
ed separately. The non-operatives have been incorporated in the study and 
are responsible for the typology 6 fluctuation. They appear in 1953 as a 


multi-company multi-union unit but gradually begin to disperse thereafter. 


It becomes clear that the non-operatives have been involved in 
joint negotiations at such times as they considered it to their advantage. 
In many cases the majority of the non-operatives have bargained separately 
although the joint bargaining members have set the pace of negotiations for 
the entire industry. The Joint Committee of Non-Operating Employees has 
proceeded to the Conciliation Board stage for each and every contract 
revision since 1948. It is determined that while the number of employees 
involved in the multi-company multi-union dispersion is significant, the 
actual number of negotiating units involved is rather insignificant in 


terms of a negotiating trend being expressed. 3/ 


The single employer single-union units account for over 50 per 
cent of the employees in 195% and over 56 per cent in 1965. Having 


accounted generally for the relative size and subsequent decrease in the 


3/ Peitchinis Study - "Labour-Management Relations in the Railway Industry”. 
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multi-company multi-union group, the employer association single-union 
assumes the largest concentration of employees. The milti-company single- 
union group reveals an employee increase of 4 per cent over the 1953-1965 
survey and although this does not seem overpowering it should be noticed 
that a peak was reached in 1962 at over 63 per cent. This increase is due 
to the redistribution of the milti-company multi-union group as can be 
clearly seen in the Atlantic provinces 1958-1959. There also seems to be, 
in the Atlantic provinces, a marked growth in the employer association 
single-union group. We have found no evidence that the m1lti-company 
multi-union breakup is responsible for the marked increase of associations 
in the Atlantic provinces. We can rationalize the marked growth in the 
multi-company single-union as those non-operatives who for reasons of their 
own decided not to enter into the ccntract negotiations of their joint 
committee, rather, it was to their advantage to band together in smaller 


groups sharing more or less equal demands. 


Distribution patterns in Ontario and Quebec are closely related 
in that the vast majority of employees in the survey are in the single- 
company single-union group (typologies 1 and 3). In Ontario, this figure 
reaches 85 per cent while it attains 75 per cent in Quebec. From these 
closely related distribution patterns we can assume that the environmental 
conditions parallel each other fairly evenly in Ontario and Quebec. We 
hasten to stipulate, however, that the basis for our assumption is restrict- 


ed to the depth that the data has delved. 


Employer associations in Quebec have reached, it would seem, a 
more sophisticated level of development than in Ontario. Reasons for 


the association development could well involve legislative hospitality in 


en 


Quebec where little effective accommodation exists in Ontario—the matter 


will be discussed further before the conclusion of the report. 


The Prairie Provinces provide no significant new developments 
and while there is a degree of decreas? in the employer association single- 
union group (typology 7), it has had little if any impact on the Canadian 
scene as will be observed in the first division of this table. The same 
general concentration principle holds true in the Atlantic provinces, 
There are no substantial developments in these areas that support any 
significant swing in the distributional curve at the national level. By 
way of explanation of the employer agente tor Single-union experience in 
the Prairies, the only activity in this area is in Alberta where the Alberta 
Coal Association has been losing members from 1955 to the present. In 
Manitoba, the employer association (typology 7) structure has been growing 
gradually although total increase in tne sample is only slightly over 500 
employees. The remainder of the sampic is rowing while the employer 
association-single union group is decreasing in number of employees , thus 


the decrease in this particular distribution. 


In British Columbia there seems to be a rather small percentage 
in the single company single-union group while the balance is thrown 
rather heavily in the employer association single-union group. This is a 
significant development as it was discovered that 50 per cent of the 
employees surveyed of this negotiating type Gn e typology 7) in Canada 
were located in British Columbia. It has also been established that of all 
negotiations in the study across Canada, B.C. averages 24.24 per cent of 
all negotiations in the employer association single union group. This 


auxiliary data indicates that, on the average, the employer association 


Sey te 
single-union unit in B.C. is large in number of employees. 


We find that 9.47 per cent of the negotiations and 13.01 per cent 
of the employees on the average over the survey period in all negotiating 
areas Canada-wide are in British Columbia. This is far below the average 
distribution assigned to employer associations single-union in the above 
named province. Various reasons may be attributed to this unique develop- 
ment in British Columbia and while it suffices here to mention that 
environmental factors come very much into play, more detailed analysis can 
be expected in Chapter II especially the discussion under the heading 


Pulp and Paper. 


The highlights of the employee distribution chart have illuminated 
some of the more significant developments of this study. This was the 
logical first step in the breakdown of the data from the macro - or Canada- 


wide level to the eventual micro - or province and regional level. 
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Distribution along the lines of negotiating units in existence 
(calendar year) (Table III) 1953-1965 closely parallels the employee 
distribution, thereby reinforcing established trends in this area. The 
number of negotiating units in the m lti-company multi-union group is 
small, comprising at most 2% per cent of all negotiations in the peak year 
1954. In 1965 the railway non-operatives account for 14 per cent of the 
employees surveyed while they are involved in less than 3/4 of 1 per cent 
of the negotiations in effect for that year. It is now rather obvious 
that the non-operatives, while active in employee distribution, are 


relatively unimportant in the development of negotiating trends. 


Typologies 1 and 4% account for 76 per cent of the negotiating 
units in existence and 50 per cent of the employees in 195% while in 1965 
these figures are 74 per cent and 56 per cent respectively. This large 
preponderence of negotiating units and employees of the single company 
single-union group indicates that poly party bargaining in the 500 and 
over employee range is not the dominant form of bargaining. It would 
appear that poly party bargaining is not a growing condition, rather, it 


has remained relatively static over the survey period. 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF NEGOTIATING UNITS 


IN EXISTENCE (1953-1965) 


TYPOLOGY 1953 1954 195 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1904 1965 Totals 
Single Company 
Single Establishment y 
Single Union L LYS 127 19 165 179 175 190 197 212 Caf 229 226 250 2,411 
Single Company 
Single Establishment 
Multi -Union De ( o 12 nS 15 1h 19 19 19 1G 18 18 15 19h 
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Single Union oe yh De Di 64 66 56 5 09 fal (2 72 Th 76 836 
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Multi-Union 4. y 10 11 5 8 1 8 9 9 12 12 12 118 
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Multi-Union &. 3 3 5) 3) 3 3 5) 3 5B 4 4 3 3 WL 

TOTALS 208 ea eTh 307 Byalls 305 553 460 376 389 Lov hoe 410 4, 349 
PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF NEGOTIATING UNITS 
IN EXISTENCE (1953 - 196 
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Single Union oe 21.15 22.22 20.80 20.52 20.57 18.36 18.15 19.16 18.88 18.50 17.69 18.40 18.53 
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Multi-Union \ 1.92 1.70 5.64 5.50 2.46 2.62 Sp uat 2.22 2.59 aot 2.94 2.98 2.92 
Multi -Company : 
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The average size of negotiating units (Table IV) appears to be 
very large. When we consider that this is an average size of negotiating 
units over 500 employees and that most of these units are in fact much 
larger it is not difficult to rationalize the apparent oversize of the 
unit. The railway non-operatives are very large negotiating units and it 
is expected that an average negotiation will involve 40,000 or 50,000 
employees in typology 6. The single employer units are large on the aver- 
age and although this again is an average size, it is quite clear that the 
study has merely superficially examined the industries which were surveyed. 
We have further evidence in the "signing year" tables (Chapter II) of 
particular industries that the comprehensiveness of the study data is short 


of ideal. 
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The following distribution graph of negotiating units in exist- 
ence is designed so as to establish each typology graph line as the base 
for the graph immediately above it, or so that the distribution is in- 
fluenced directly by the entire typological framework. The typology 1 
(single-company single-establishment single-union) distribution graph is 
plotted on the x axis and its curve is the base line for the typology 3 


(single-company multi-establishment single-union) distribution and s0 on.... 


The distribution graph projects the general negotiating trends 

over the survey period. The two single company single-union groups (i.e., 
typologies 1 and 3) along with the employer association single-union group 
of negotiating unit (typology 7) have had the most significant impact on 
the sample. The dip in the graph 1957-59 is due to the minor recession of 
1957. The results were strained industrial relations, lengthy negotiation 
periods, and general decrease in economic activity. There were fewer con- 
tracts signed in 1957 than usual as the activity 1957-1959 testifies. 
Further, as a result of the recession in 1957 it was calculated that lay- 
oifs led to some employer units being excluded from the sample of 500 or 
more employees because of the reduction in production and consequently in 


that of employment. 
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It has been said that multi-employer bargaining accentuates the 
possibility of monopoly by forcing smaller companies out of business and 
preventing new companies from growing in the same available markets. Con- 
crete evidence is unavailable to refute or substantiate these claims, it is 
opinion that stands as the only authority. We have documented many opinions 
and each is an example of involvement and concern but all lack the factual 
background required for a probing analysis. We have established only that 
multi-employer and/or multi-union bargaining exists where environmental 
conditions support it. There is a degree of reluctance among smaller 
employers to become involved in multi-employer negotiation due mainly to 
their belief that such involvement is designed to curtail their individual 
autonomy. There is equal reluctance to support an expensive industrial 
relations department created by the community of employers. Generally 
then, those involved in multi-employer bargaining find it profitable and 
choose to remain, while those not involved seek to solve their own problems 


individually and cherish above all their independence. 


Poly party bargaining presently occupies an integral position in 
the collective bargaining process. Where it has failed to assume any real 
sizable proportions in Canada to date, it is expected to continue to grow 
in influence. A greater sense of responsibility is required on the part 
of both union and management as industrial strife threatens public interest 
and general economic stability. Where responsible attitudes are essential 
to industrial peace, poly party bargaining promotes general consideration 
of universal conditions and tends to expand the bargaining structure 
through regional snares and local clashes. Where industrial peace is a 
prerequisite for economic stability, poly party bargaining unifies diver- 


gent factions within an industry. The problems of industrial development 


Oe 


that face this country are many. We mst fashion new methods to deal with 
the stresses of industrial dependency as we can no longer be confident in 
our attempts to resurrect an old world which has since been shrouded by 


time and technology. 


CHAPTER II 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Mention has already been made of the deficiencies in the data 
available through the Department of Labour. The size of the employers 
(employing minimums of 500 employees) was considered to be a major inhibi- 
tion in our study because it was initially considered that the smaller 
employer would have a greater tendency to join others of similiar size to 
present a united front to the unions than would the larger employers. Our 
Pindings, although cursory, do not substantiate this view for reasons we 


shall discuss later. 


The data was completely void of material relating to the con- 
struction industry which is indeed unfortunate because indications reveal 
that this industry has probably the highest percentage of poly party barg- 
aining in Canada and is receiving legislative attention to facilitate this 


method of bargaining. 1/ 


Table V illustrates the industries in which we found varied 
incidences of poly party bargaining. Time limitations placed on this 
study necessitated that we select several industries for examination while 
at the same time ensuring that our choices would satisfactorily illustrate 


the ramifications associated with poly party bargaining on a general scale. 


Finally, the available data has not indicated any major oscilla- 


tion in the growth of poly party bargaining. Rather it is a phenomenon 


1/ Statutes of Ontario, 1966, C. 76, S. 3. 


Seed 
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TABLE V 


THE EXTENT OF POLY PARTY BARGAINING 
IN THE INDUSTRY SAMPLE* 


Average Percentages in 
Poly Party Bargaining 
Over the Survey Period 


Industry 1953-1965 
Logging and Sawmilling 25650 
Food 12.08 
Printing sehaewe 
Mining 9.85 
Pulp and Paper 14.95 
Wholesale 70.65 
Retail 64.20 
Textiles 6.50 
Transportation Equipment 6.54 
Utilities 8.57 
Community Hospitals Paes fb 
Clothing 77.66 
Fishing 100.00 
Personal: Services Hotels 42.07 
Transportation (Trucking) 90.68 


*Source: The study of the Structure of Collective Bargaining conducted 
by Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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which is paralleling very closely the growth of collective bargaining 
generally. 2/ We found that employer groups who have participated in poly 
party bargaining have (since the early nineteen fifties) (and earlier in 
some cases) enjoyed a satisfactory experience and would adamantly oppose 
any efforts toward its abrogation through legislative action. On the other 
hand, employers who bargain on a plant by plant basis are satisfied with 
such arrangements and view poly party bargaining suspiciously even though 


they support collective bargaining. 


Pulp and Paper 


The pulp and paper industry is a capital intensive industry hav- 
ing skilled workers belonging to crafts as well as having many employees 
organized on an industrial basis. Furthermore, it is one of the nation's 
largest exporting industries and is basically located in two distinct 
areas in Canada. There is the Western group located in British Columbia 
with the Eastern group being found in Ontario and each province to its 
east with the exception of Prince Edward Island. Our data illustrates 
that the Western segment of the industry is totally committed to poly party 
bargaining whereas the Eastern group negotiates and signs separate agree- 


ments with one exception. The exception is the Eastern Canada Newsprint 


2/ The number of negotiating units in existence 


Year Single- loyer Multi-Employer 
1953 81.71% 18.25% 


1965 81.19% 18.76% 


B25 a= 


Group. 3/ The main reason for this deviation from the pattern in Eastern 
Canada is that the companies involved produce newsprint exclusively at 
these locations, While newsprint is produced elsewhere in Eastern Canada 
it is not produced exclusively at any one location elsewhere. In 1962 the 
two major unions representing the workers; the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers approached the companies together in an effort to achieve a 
common negotiating body in management. It failed, however, because the 
unions were unable to comply with the requirement by management that the 
union leaders first have a power of attornery to conclude agreements at 


the bargaining table. 


Several reasons explain the British Columbia experience. First, 
the head office of the firms are located in Vancouver which allows for 
easier contact being maintained among the executives. Second, the Pacific 
North West Manufacturers Association in the United States which has had 
poly party bargaining since the thirties has played an influential role in 
B.C, Third, the parties have had to deal with only one Labour Relations 
Board whereas in the East there may be several. Furthermore, the Labour 
Relations Board of British Columbia has certified the unions on an indus- 
trial basis for years whereas in the East, (especially in Ontario) the 
experience until the last few years has been to certify crafts. Craft 


structures have had a divisive effect on labour-management relations rather 


3/ ‘These include Mersey Paper Company in Nova Scotia, Domtar in Trois- 
Riviéres and Dolbeau; Anglo Canadian, Quebec City; and James MacLaren 
in Buckingham. (Spruce Falls and Kimberley Clark show up as milti 
companies but Kimberley Clark owns Spruce Falls.) 
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than a unifying one. Finally, in the West the companies have had an 
integrated job evaluation programme for many years with management and 
union members participating in same whereas this has not been the case in 
the East. The Eastern group has placed greater emphasis on job titles 
which makes job functions difficult to compare among the various companies. 
Canadian International Paper Company of Montreal has, however, recently 
embarked upon a job evaluation programme but expects it will take consider- 


able time before implementation and acceptance is complete. 


The material included in the following specific industry tables 
has been obtained from the available signing year data and reveals signing 
patterns of negotiations reached during the year on a regional basis. The 
percentages in the appropriate typology columns represent the proportion 


of all the companies signing an agreement in any particuler year. 


The total employees in the industry sample are taken as a percent- 
age of both; one, the total unionized employees in the industry in Canada 
by region and year and two, the total employees in the industry in Canada 


by region and year. 


"Interprovincial jurisdiction” refers to a negotiating unit which 
encompasses two or more provincial jurisdictions. Logically, the pre- 
ponderance of this phenomenon is found in employer associations or mlti- 
employer groups. However, single employer groups (i.e., typologies 1 - 4) 
may conceivably be included in interprovincial jurisdictions where mlti- 
establishments exist. Reference to the charts will reveal the incidences 


of such occurrences. 
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Clothing Industry 


The clothing industry {s comprised of manufacturers who fall 
into one of several categories. They are the manufacturers of ladies' 
apparel; men's and boys clothing; and the fur manufacturers. Each of these 
three main groupings has its own association of employers as well as differ- 


ent unions representing the employees. 


Montreal is the largest manufacturing center in Canada with 
Toronto being second largest. 4/ The industry is made up of small 
employers who, as a general rule, employ relatively few employees but they 
are well organized into associations in each major area. 5/ The data has 
included 651 employers with approximately 23,880 employees for an average 
of 36.68 employees per company. ‘There were, however, only 11 different 
negotiating units. Of these, 9 involved employer associations while two 


were single employers each with single establishments. 


Approximately 50 per cent of the industry is organized. It is 
conceded that organizing shops with 1 or 2 employees is very difficult and 


efforts have been exerted on the larger employing groups instead. 


The major unions in this industry are: the International Ladies' 
Garment Workers Union (I.L.G.W.) which has organized employees of companies 


that manufacture ladies' apparel. The union has locals in Montreal, Toronto, 


4/ Mr. S. L. Charney, Executive Director, Toronto Cloak Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


5/ Miss Gauthier, Executive Secretary, Montreal Fur Workers Union - for 
example of size; in the fur manufacturing industry in the Montreal 
area there ere approximately 1,200 employees. Approximately 900 are 
employed in 30 shops whereas the remainder are 1 and 2 man "shops". 
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Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. The union negotiates in 
Montreal and Toronto at the same time with expiry dates of contracts being 
the same in each center. New contracts are identical for both areas. They 
do not, however, sit at the same bargaining table. Rather, the Canadian 
Vice President (who is located in Montreal) negotiates in Montreal with the 
Montreal employer associations there and only when agreement is reached, 
does the union representative in Toronto receive authority to conclude 

an agreement with the employers‘ association in Toronto but he is restricted 
to reaching an agreement on the exact terms as were reached in Montreal. 
Winnipeg and other Western centers are not included in this set of 
negotiations but negotiate locally. However, they are also guided by the 
Montreal Office, thus raising implications of nation-wide collective 


bargaining. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ of America have organized 
workers in men and boys clothing who are primarily located in Montreal and 
Toronto whereas the fur workers union (affiliated with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America) have organized the 


employees of the fur manufacturers. 
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The latter union has the following locals. 


e-or loyer Location and Number of Shops 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton 

Manufacturing 297 
Dressing & Dyeing 5 1 L 
Mouton Processing 1 
Blenders Several 
*Auction House (2)ey (1) (2) e (1) 
Pur Cleaners i 1 


*Figures in brackets indicate the total number in the area—others indicate 
number organized. 

It is noteworthy that representatives of the fur dressers and dyers from 

Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg meet representatives of the employer 

associations from the respective cities, in Montreal, at one bargaining 


table where a “national contract” is reached. 


In Quebec, the Confederation of National Trade Unions (C.N.T.U.) 
has organized workers in each segment of the industry. Finally, there are 
the United Garment Workers of America and the United Hatters Cap and Mill- 


inery Workers International Union but they are relatively small. 


While there is mich room for organization by the unions it is 
significant that a high percentage of the industry is located in Quebec. 
This province has enacted a Collective Agreement Act which enables the 
extension of collective agreements to the non-unionized sector of the 
industry. This development will be discussed in greater detail later in 


the report. Suffice to say at this point, however, that while only 
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approximately 50 per cent of the industry is organized, a much greater 
portion of the industry is influenced by the combined action of manage- 


ment and employee groups in the organized sector than is at first apparent. 
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Textile Industry 


The clothing industry may be termed a secondary manufacturing 
industry. We discovered an extrmely high percentage of employer organiza- 
tion into the formation of associations in that industry. The textile 
industry is considered a primary manufacturing industry which has approach- 
ed the question of labour relations in an entirely different manner. 
Contrary to what has happened in the clothing industry, textile producers 
have not formed into mitiple groups for collective bargaining purposes. 
Again, the majority of companies are small but, unlike clothing manufac- 
turers who tend to locate around large urban centers, the textile manufac- 
turers locate in small urban and rural areas situated close to the supply 
of the raw material. The employers therefore Lave tended to isolate them- 
selves and clothe their operations in great clouds of secrecy and are 
extremely reluctant to divulge what is taking place within their organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, there is a great diversity in production. The various 
companies are involved in varied areas of production such as spinning, 
weaving, knitting, etc., and very few are fully integrated like Dominion 


Textiles and Wabasso Company. 


Changes are appearing, however. Technological advancements are 
being introduced into the industry and a keener awareness of labour rela- 
tions problems is evident due to pressures being exerted by the unions 
through the militant factions. Changes in attitudes are also being urged 
by the Canadian Textile Institute. This organization, representing 
er .Loyers, provides informational services only and is located in Montreal. 
It has been instrumental lately in convening meetings of high ranking 


executives on both management and union sides where a wide range of mitual 
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problems are discussed. Acceptance has been gratifying and officials of 
the institute are optimistic that a new co-operative relationship will 


emerge. 


It is estimated that slightly less than 50 per cent of the 
88 , 000 employees in the textile industry are organized. The United Textile 
Workers of America and the Textile Workers of America are the two most pre- 
dominant unions having approximately 12,500 and 20,000 members respective- 
ly. In addition to these unions there is the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions (C.N.T.U.) which is exclusively located in Quebec with 


approximately 10,000 members. 


The unions agree that their efforts toward poly party bargain- 
ing have been thwarted for a variety of reasons. The major reason is the 
diversity of production in each plant thereby requiring different skills 
making comparisons on salaries rather aifficult. Furthermore, where 
plants produce similar material, such as, textiles with fine fibres, the 
plants are usually so remote from each other that it is difficult to rebut 
the logic put forth by management that working conditions and wages in 
plant X are irrelevant to the plant being discussed. This leads to the 
second reason which is the great variation in wages that has existed and 
which is self perpetuating and difficult to eradicate, A union executive 
claims that wide variations exist even within the geographical area of the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec. Another reason is due to the fact, according 
to the unions, that companies place great emphasis on "job titles” rather 
than “job evaluation” which the union leaders claim present large obstacles 
when they argue before management that plant "A" should pay the same rates 


as plant "B” or vice versa depending upon the circumstances. While titles 
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may correspond the similiarity ends there and as pointed out earlier, 
what company "A" does, is regarded by company "B” to be of no concern to 


it. 


In summary, if one were to generalize, and it is conceded that 
such action is extremely dangerous, the textile industry has been made up 
of rather small companies that have been located in small urban areas away 
from large centers such as Montreal and Toronto. Furthermore, the owner- 
ship of such companies has been maintained within families who have more 
or Less dominated the scene where their plants have been located. As a 
result the family head has been the president of the company and manager of 
the industrial relations department at the same time. Little or no definite 
planning has been devoted to the latter area therefore, and the entre- 
preneural attitudes of the individual presidents have tended to keep his 
operations “close to the chest” with little or no contact or co-operation 


with others being evident. 


Union organization has been slow coming to the textile industry 
with approximately 50 per cent of the eligible work force presently 
organized. This can be attributed to factories being located in small 
towns where the young people usually leave school early to go to work for 
such factories with little or no thought being given to moving away and 


finding work elsewhere. 


It is anticipated changes will occur fairly rapidly, however, 
with the introduction of technological changes, better educated workers, 
uninterrupted prosperity for several years and a concerted effort by 


unions to organize the industry. 
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One union official informed the writer that he foresees little 
hope of employers banning together in the near future but he states this is 


one of the goals of the union. 


While there has even been a reluctance on the part of employers 
operating more than one plant to combine in negotiations with unions there 
is tangible evidence of change. The Celanese Company agreed in 1967 to 
negotiate with the union at one bargaining table for its four plants. The 
practice had been to negotiate four separate times with four contracts 
resulting. Also, Bruck Mills Limited signed a master contract in 1967 for 
the first time. With this development the union official believes the 
heretofore seemingly immovable position taken by management throughout the 
industry will undergo a change in attitude but believes it will take 


time. 6/ 


6/ Dominion Textiles Limited and Montreal Cotton have negotiated together 
since 1956 but the latter company is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
former. This is the only example of poly party bargaining in the avail- 
able data. 
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Transportation 


Transportation is a major service industry in which one finds 
both federal and provincial authorities assuming jurisdiction. 7/ While 
the division of authority may be largely academic in the railroads it is 
very real in the trucking industry where it presents many problems. In 
order for the federal government to assume jurisdiction the services must 
extend beyond a particular provincial boundary. The slightest amount of 
business operation in another province(s) or state will make the federal 
laws applicable. 8/ The programming of the computer by employees at the 
Department of Labour restricted the survey of the railroad industry to 
the non-operatives and revealed that collective bargaining occurred on a 
multi-employer basis (see Table IX). The trucking industry is involved in 
regulating its labour relations under both federal and provincial statutes 
and complainants are vociferous in their views that conflicts between 


statutory enactments must be eliminated. 


The most recent and poignant example of conflict in legislation 
was the passage of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code (Ch. 38, Statutes of 
Canada, 1965). The Ontario Industrial Standards Act allows truck drivers 
to drive a total of 60 hours per week at straight time whereas the Canada 
Code sets the normal work week for such workers at 40 hours with 48 being 


the maximum number of hours and the last 8 at time and one half. The 


7/ The B.N.A. Act, Sec. 92(10)(a); Sec. 91(29). 


8/ Liquid Cargo lines case 65 C.L.L.C.P. 14, 05% where it was held the 
federal jurisdiction applied even though less than 2 per cent of the 
transporter's business extended beyond the Province of Ontario. 
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industry was exempted from the code while a Royal Commission studied the 


conflict. 9/ 


The recommendation of the Murchison Commission was to establish 
hours especially for the trucking industry to coincide with the unique 
problems associated with such industry and reduce hours of work gradually 


over a three-year period. 


Tis and other conflicts in legislation will be discussed later 
in the chapter. The data included collective bargaining groups in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. While many trucking companies are found in 
other parts of Canada the large ones are concentrated in the three above 
named provinces. In the submission to the Task Force, the Canadian Truck- 
ing Association stated on page 16, “with the exception of group bargaining 
that takes place in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, collective 


bargaining is for the most part on an individual basis.” 


One of the largest groups of employers is the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario with head office in Toronto. 90 
per cent of its members are located in Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton and 
Windsor which is composed of approximately 85 companies. The Quebec group 
is composed of 9 companies which are primarily interprovincial carriers. 
In addition, there are 11 firms that are automobile haulers that transport 


autos in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes. 


9/ Hours of work in the trucking industry under federal jurisdiction by 
C.A.L. Murchison, Q.C., October, 1967, Canada Department of Labour. 
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There are several group collective agreements. One covers 
Northern Ontario, another the Lakehead, still another in Southern Ontario. 
In addition, there is one agreement each for the Quebec haulers and the 


automobile haulers. 


It is estimated by the Bureau that it represents approximately 
20 per cent of the companies in Ontario who in turn employ approximately 


LO per cent of all employees in that »rovince. 


The Bureau began in 1946 when the Teamsters began organizing 
in the Windsor area. It is conceded by representatives of the Bureau that 
its beginning was due to the urging to this effect by the union. Originally 
it was composed of 6 large carriers but today 40 per cent of the members 


are classed as small companies employing 75 employees or less. 


With one exception in 1962 the membership has remained fairly 
constant over the past 15 years. In that year 6 companies broke away 
while a strike was in progress. They argued that to remain steadfast 
would ruin them financially so they concluded agreements individually. 

Some of them have made overtures to return and the Bureau refuses to enter- 
tain any thoughts about having them back because it is argued they would 
probably withdraw again in a crisis. The reasons attributed to their 
desire to return is a realization by them that they are at a disadvantage 
acting on their own in that their wage costs are higher than those paid 


by the Bureau members. 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America represents employees of each member of the 


Bureau with two exceptions. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
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and General Workers (C.B.R.T.) is the representative for employees of 


Bureau members in Kitchener and Stratford. 


The Southern Ontario membership is considered to be the most 
important by the Bureau. It has the largest group involving 53 companies 
which employ approximately 8,000 persons. 5 teamster locals represent 
the employees of the above group. They are situated in Windsor, London, 
Hamilton, Toronto and Kingston. Representatives from the Bureau conduct 
the bargaining on behalf of the companies but meetings are held prior to 
negotiations to ascertain the views of the memb2rs and decide upon a course 
of action. The teamsters also conduct pre-negotiation meetings with 
representatives from the 5 locals. Eventually one spokesman will emerge 
who becomes the major participant at the bargaining sessions but politics 
plays a role here in that various factions within the locals struggle to 
emerge as strongmen. One master agreement is agreed upon and the Bureau 
has been adamantly opposed to the demands that separate agreements be 
negotiated with each local on matters peculiar to a particular local. To 


date the Bureau has been successful in its stand. 


The C.B.R.T. locals in Kitchener and Stratford negotiate 


separately with the Bureau for their members. 


The representatives of the Bureau estimate that approximately 50 
per cent of its members fall within provincial jurisdiction and the remain- 
der operate under federal laws. This situation has created a real problem 
in that the union refuses to accept anything less than the best benefits 
fe - any of its members. Consequently, due to the Canada Labour Code which 


is more generous than say, Ontario or Quebec, it is the one demanded by the 
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union. For example, the Canada Code stipulates that the minimum vacation 
period is two weeks after employment of one year whereas in Ontario the 

two week minimum requirement comes into effect after three years. While 
many Bureau members are involved with the Ontario laws only they necessarily 
have to adopt the federal code or risk strike action. To date, while such 
members violently oppose this approach by the union claiming their opera- 
tion is more expensive than competition outside the Bureau they neverthe- 
less remain within the Bureau believing all factors considered they still 
enjoy a preferred position in relation to unions representing employees of 


such competition. 
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Printing and Publishing 


Our survey disclosed that the job printing section of the 
industry is heavily committed to collective bargaining through employer 
associations whereas negotiations in the publishing industry is confined 
to single employer bargaining. Toronto and Montreal are the dominant 
printing centers in Canada. 

"More than 3/4 of the workers in the industry are in 

Quebec and Ontario and as is to be expected most of 

the tradesmen are in the larger urban centers of 

Toronto and Montreal. Toronto, the largest printing 

center, does 55 per cent of all the printing in Canada 

and Montreal, the second largest does 25 per cent of 

the remaining 45 per cent." 10/ 

While the publishing industry has been restricted to single- 
employer single union collective bargaining in the past, a council of 
trade unions has been formed in Toronto within the past year which includes 
all unions except the International Typographical Union. The unions believe 
they must join forces if they hope to be successful in achieving their 
goals against the large and powerful publishers. We have found this to be 
the only existing council in Canada except for the one in Ottawa which is 
conducting negotiations with the federal government for employees in the 


Public Service. 11/ This council was formed not out of desire but ne- 


cessity due to the Act which stipulates that initial certification of 


10/ The Industrial Relations System in the Printing industry - Canada. 
Project No. 55 P, for the Task Force on Labour Relations, by Bruce 
MacDonald, p. 5. 


caw) Public Service Staff Relations Act, Statutes of Canada, 14-15-16, 
Elizabeth II, Ch. 72, Sec. 28.2. 
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bargaining units mst contain all employees in an occupational group. 1e/ 
The International Typographers also belong to this Council. However, 
whether the I.T.U. will remain a member of the Council following the 
initial certification period is conjecture but if past experience is a 


guide it would seem highly unlikely. 


A new development occurred in the printing segment of the 
industry in 1968 wherein three employer associations banned together to 
meet the Lithographers for the first time. They were the Rnploying Print- 
ing Association (E.P.A.) which is composed of members who are in Montreal 
exclusively; the Council of Printing Industries (C.P.I.) located exclusive- 
ly in Toronto 13/ and the Canadian Lithographers" Association (C.L.A.) 
which has members throughout Eastern Canada. Included in the C.L.A. were 
members from Ottawa, Hamilton and London, so five cities were involved. 

All three associations employ lithographers. Past experience had been that 
the E.P.A. and C.PeI. would await the results of the negotiations of the 
C.L.A. and would then adopt the same settlement. The reasons for E.P.A. 
and C.P.I. joining the C.L.A. in negotiations with the lithographers are 
twofold and easily understood. First, they (C.P.I. and E.P.A.) had been 
making settlements that were identical to the C.LeA. and secondly, while 
acknowledging the C.L.A. settlement to be the pattern setter they had no 
voice in establishing the pattern rate, This new arrangement affords them 
the opportunity to actively participate in such negotiations. An inter- 
esting development which emerged was the fact that none of the three 


associations could agree on whose representative would lead the negotiations. 


12/ ,Ibids fiSeciueG,) dew ahs 


13/ General employers in Hamilton belong to C.P.I. because of their close 
proximity to Toronto. 
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Finally, they chose a management consultant firm to send a representative 
to the negotiating table as chief spokesman. 14/ Thus, while they were 
willing to join together they nevertheless were unwilling to allow any one 
association to assume a dominant role in the negotiations. Another 
deviation from the normal pattern during the last series of negotiations 
was the conciliation services that were provided. The union officials 
concede they have always proceeded to the conciliation officer stage during 
negotiations for beneficial reasons. The Lithographers had previously 
negotiated with the C.L.A. in Quebec and Ontario at the same bargaining 
table and if a conciliation officer was required the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board or the Quebec Labour Relations Board would invariably 

agree to have the officer who was first appointed in either province to 
make his recommendations applicable to both jurisdictions thereby in effect 
having only one officer for both. Such was not the case during the most 
recent set of negotiations. The parties proceeded to the stage of request- 
ing conciliation services which resulted in having two conciliation officers 
appointed, one by and for each province. As in the past, joint concilia- 
tion meetings were held, however, while the meetings took place in Quebec 
the Ontario officer sat as an observer whereas the Quebec officer only 


assumed the role of observer while the meetings were being held in Ontario. 


The different procedural periods involved before acquiring the 
right to strike in Ontario and Quebec does not present an obstacle to the 
unions. The officials believe if one group went on strike all the members 


of the associations would lockout. During the strike in 1949 there were 


14/ He was Mr. Don Pyle, Hickling-Johnston Limited, Toronto. 
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initially two shops struck in Montreal which was immediately followed by 
a complete lockout by the Association in Quebec and Ontario. The union 
officials operate under no delusions and believe the employers would repeat 


the 1949 experience if one or two shops struck. 15/ 


Our findings reveal therefore that poly party bargaining in the 
printing industry is beginning to assume wider proportions. Indeed, the 
union officials are now beginning to covet the lithographers in Western 
Canada (employees of the Prairie Lithographers Association and the British 
Columbia Lithographers Association) to join the Eastern group with an idea 


of eventually negotiating one national contract. 


4 
S2) 
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Note: However, it is to be presumed the employees in Quebec could 
Legally strike before the Ontario group due to the longer procedural 
reguirements in the latter province. If such were the situation it 

is conceivable that the union may apply to the Board for a declaration 
that the lockout is unlawful thereby thwarting the efforts of the 
CeL.A. See Ontario Labour Relations Act; revised Statutes of Ontario 
1960, Ch. 202, s. 68. 
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Construction 


We earlier indicated that the construction industry had not been 
included in the data compiled by the Department of Labour. However, we 
were able to study some facets of collective bargaining in this industry 


which we include in the following paragraphs. 


Poly party bargaining has been the accepted practice by employers 
in the construction industry for many years. They normally form organiza- 
tions called builders’ exchanges which have various sections within same. 
Each section (e.g., general contractors section; road builders" section; 
etc.,) has representatives that devote particular attention to the require- 
ments of their respective section while the exchange serves to co-ordinate 
the efforts of the entire industry in the area. There usually are con- 
tractors who do not belong to the exchange but it is generally believed 


the exchange sets the pattern for wages in the general area, 


The builders’ exchanges are organized on a local basis but are 
affiliated with the Canadian Construction Association, a national organiza- 
tion, which distributes information and provides a co-ordinating influence 
in the industry. The employees in the industry are well organized having 
such powerful unions as the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America; the Bricklayers Masons and Plasters International Union of 
America; the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, etc., as 
their representatives. In addition, there are building trades councils 
in the larger centers which are creatures of the locals which enable the 
latter groups & common meeting ground to establish uniform policies for 
the area as well as providing informative and other allied services. 


Negotiations, however, are conducted by the locals. 
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Both the employers and employees in the construction industry 
are therefore well organized, locally and nationally. While data is lack- 
ing we have found from interviews that poly party bargaining commands a 
high percentage of the total bargaining carried on in this industry, due in 
large measure to the integrated organizations existing on both sides. 
Furthermore, they have spent considerabie sums of money in researching the 
labour relations aspects of the construction industry (witness the Golden- 
burg study for the C.C.A.) and effective lobbying has achieved legislative 
change such as the 1966 Amendment to the Ontario Labour Relations Act which 


allows certification of councils of trade unions. 16/ 
The Quebec Collective Agreement Decrees Act. 17/ 


In the Province of Quebec, the Collective Agreement Decrees Act 
(commonly referred to as the Decree System) has given added impetus to 
collective bargaining on a poly party basis. First enacted in 1934, the 
Act provides that any party to an agreement may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to have the agreement extended to cover the entire 
industry in the Province or to a section of the Province. Objections may 
be made to the Minister of Labour who may hold an inquiry and “if he deems 
that the provisions of the Agreement have acquired a preponderant signif- 
icance and importance for the establishing of conditions of labour" he 


may recommend that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council approve the petition. 


16/ Statutes of Ontario, 1966, Ch. 76, s. 3. Again due to another Golden- 
burg Study; viz. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour-Management 
Relations in the Construction Industry, 1962, pp. 39-40, 


Ik 


Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1964, Ch. 143. 
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fhe Minister mist consider competition of outside countries or other 
provinces as well as the peculiar economic conditions of the various 


regions of the province. 


The terms of the collective agreement that can be extended are 
limited, Essentially they include wages, working conditions, and hours of 
work, The collective agreements so extended are enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties called parity committees with, at the discretion 


of the Minister, representatives of non parties. 


From interviews conducted with representatives from parity 
committees as well as others in the respective industries we discovered 
such parity committees can be extremely effective or ineffective depending 
mainly wpon the size of the particular industry or section of a particular 
industry. For example, we have chosen two committees in the clothing 
industry. ‘There is the Joint Commission for the Dress Industry of the 
Province of Quebec which is extremely well organized with an efficient 
staff using computers to process the payroll data it receives from the 
parties in che industry along with other information such as hours worked, 
etc. The Commission ewploys 60 people including 14 male inspectors and 4 
female inspectors and has province-wide jurisdiction. The Commission has 
power to inspect premises and prosecute violators (as do all commissions). 
The Commission operates on an annual budget of approximately $350,000 but 
has a potential of receiving $450,000. Levies are therefore waived for 
one or two months annually. By statute the commissions are empowered to 
levy = of L per cent of the employer's payroll from each employer as well 
as vceceiving same from each employee. For the extreme opposite situation 


there exists the Fur Industry Parity Committee. Unlike the Dress Industry 
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this Committee operates under limited funds and its effectiveness is 
reflected in its operations according to people in the Fur Manufacturing 
Industry. The decree covers the industry for approximately a 50-mile 
radius around Montreal but this is the only decree in the province since 
the industry is almost entirely located in that city. Its annual budget 
is $60,000 and employs a staff of 7 people which is regarded as being 
inadequate to properly carry out its functions. Consequently, the Committee 
is ineffective in carrying out the functions for which it was designed. 
Actual Extent to Which the Decree System Affects the Manufacturing and 
Construction Industries 

Knowing the purpose for which the Collective Agreement Decrees 
Act (hereinafter referred to as the Decree System) was enacted we endeavour- 
ed to ascertain the extent to which it has actually influenced industry in 
Quebec. In manufacturing, approximately 37 3/4 per cent of all employers 
in the province have had the Decree System extended to their operations. 
They in turn employ approximately 20 per cent of all employees eligible to 
be unionized in manufacturing. Only 9% per cent of the employers have not 
been organized nor are they affected by the Decree System; they employ 


approximately the same proportion of employees. 


It is interesting to note that organized employers in manufactur- 
ing employ approximately 80 employees on the average whereas the employers 
covered by the Decree System employ approximately 30 on the average. 
Unions, therefore, have apparently successfully exerted their efforts in 
organizing the larger groups while the smaller employers, on the average, 
have remained unorganized but have been seized by the Decree System. 


Another interesting observation is the combined average of the number of 
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employees employed by employers who either have collective agreements or 
who are affected by same through the Decrees is 59 which equals the average 
mumber of employees working for employers who are outside the purview of 
both. The construction industry is completely affected by collective agree- 
ments or the Decree System. However, a division between groups actually 
covered by collective agreements and groups affected by the extension of 
collective agreements under the Decree System was not available and had to 


be combined. 19/ Table xI illustrates our findings. 


& 


Mr. Jean Levesque, Technical Advisor, Department of Labour for the 
Province of Quebec, advised the author that there is extreme fluctua- 
tions in the munmber of employers and employees in the construction 
industry in Quebec. He states that seasonal employment as well as 
ghort term construction contracts make it difficult to maintain an 
accurate total dividing the two categories. On the employer side 
companies may be formed for particular construction projects which 
may be dissolved immediately following completion of the work so again 
it makes accurate tabulation difficult to maintain. 
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TABLE XI_ 


THE EXTENT OF THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 
DECREES ACT IN INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC 


Collective 
Agreements Decrees Neither 
Manufacturing: 
Total Number of Employers Senay) 4,030 1,030 
Percentage of Employers 52.60 37.74 9.64 
Total Number of Employees 447,956 119,836 60, 744 
Percentage of Exployees (Lech 19.06 9.66 


Average Number of Employees 


Per Employer OO eee er eee ee OF) 59 
29 


(Rounded to Nearest Employee) 59 
Construction: 
Total Number of Employers 14 ,881 nil 
Percentage of Exnployers 100. 
Total Number of Employees TT 354 nil 
Percentage of Employees 100. 


Average Number of Employees 
Per Employer 5 nil 
(Rounded to Nearest Employee) 


Source: Department of Labour, Province of Quebec. 
Figures as at December 31, 1967. 
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We have demonstrated that poly party bargaining is more commonly 
found existing within specific geographic areas. Examples of this include 


the Pulp and Paper Industry, Trucking and Clothing. 


Various methods of poly party bargaining exist. One example may 
involve several employers who join to bargain with one union (e.g, The 
Trucking Industry) or there may be several unions involved (e.g., The Pulp 
and Paper Industry). Also, the employer group may vary considerably in 
structure and activity. Some groups form associations which have their 
own constitutions and are therefore separate legal entities. Others merely 
come together for mutual advantage through joint bargaining committees with- 
out incorporation and break away following settiement of contract with the 
unions. Others may employ one negotiator who is authorized by power of 
attorney to represent them at the bargaining table. While smaller firms 
have a greater tendency to employ this latter method, usually having a 
lawyer represent them, the middle sized Pirms are turning to management 
consultant firms, They rationalize that such consultants are rapidly 
achieving a sophisticated approach to collective bargaining and have 
respectable research facilities. Furthermore, they believe that such 
arrangements are more economical than establishing associations with their 
own research staff which, of necessity, becomes an expense on an annual 
basis. Thus, the cost of consultant firms at $150 per day for a period of 
approximately one month is much less expensive than their own facilities. 
Whether the employers are deriving as much benefit from the consultant as 
they would from their own set up is difficult to state. However, those 
using this method seem satisfied which augurs well for consultant firms 
and may portend a new development in collective bargaining as an alter- 


native to establishing employer associations. 
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Having established the existence of poly party bargaining there 
are several fundamental questions that must be answered. Such questions 
revolve around whether such relationships are intrinsically beneficial to 
the parties involved as well as to the public at large. These issues mst 
be viewed from all aspects. For example, if multi-employer co-operation is 
deemed to be unacceptable because too much power may become vested ina 
small group machin an entire industry, isn't the corollary true that large 
or multi-unions offer similar dictatorial possibilities? The public also 
becomes an increasingly important factor where the bargaining relationships 
becomes larger especially where it involves an entire industry (rare in 


Canada) or a preponderent proportion of one (rails). 


From interviews conducted together with our data we have dis- 
covered that persons involved in this process of collective bargaining 
entertain very definite views on the quéstion of poly party bargaining. 
Those in favour of larger bargaining relationships were quite emphatic in 
their views whereas those who expressed opposition were equally as explicit 
in their views. We have collated such views, pro and con, which we set 


out below. 


Advantages 


Both management and union leaders who favour poly party bargain- 
ing offered several reasons why they do so. Basically they expound on 


similar reasons which we list below. 


Sophistication and Convenience: The smaller and middle size employers 
have discovered that the unions have tremendous resources to draw upon 


through their national or international affiliations and by joining 
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together in large numbers they are able to sit as equals which enhances 
their bargaining capability. Both parties are in agreement that it would 
be nearly impossible for each employer to negotiate an agreement separately 
because alone they neither have the manpower nor the research facilities. 

By joining forces, however, they are able to afford professional management - 
labour relations people who can more adequately deal with the increasingly 


complex problems such relationships present. 


Elimination of Wages as a Competitive Factor: Employers acknowledge that 
by joining forces and agreeing beforehand upon what they, as a group, will 
settle for eliminates the possibilities that one employer will gain an 
advantage over another by settling for lesser wage rates. Unions favour 
this aspect of poly party bargaining since they have long advocated the 
elimination of wage rates as a competitive factor. Furthermore, the unions 
are elated over the fact that a single employer in an area is prevented 
from establishing a low prevailing rate. It is conceded there may be 
instances where employers in an area may not belong to the employer group 
but unions do not regard this as a threat because invariably it is the 
large group that establishes the pattern. Even where there are employers 
outside the group who may pay lesser wages, the unions have eliminated wage 


rate competition in a portion of the industry in the area. 


The working conditions and fringe benefits also tend to become 
standardized so that differentials here too have a greater tendency of 


being eliminated. 


_imin'stration of Contracts: Where there is a uniform contract in existence 
there is less likelihood of either party failing to adhere strictly to its 


terms than might otherwise be the case in single party relationships. The 
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unions assume the role of watchdog in ensuring that no single employer 
receives undue advantage over others. Also, where there is an employer 
association with a professional staff there is uniform interpretation of 
the contract which tends to eliminate possible discriminatory personnel 
administration. Furthermore, grievances are treated similarly throughout 
which tends to become precedent oriented and thereby eliminates frivolous 


grievances which otherwise could lead to arbitrations. 


Uniform Acceptability: With the establishment of poly party groups the 
employers tend to more readily accept unionism whereas they previously 

had adopted an attitude that unions were an evil they simply had to endure. 
This recognition on the part of management plus the standardizing of wages 
and working conditions has the effect of elevating both groups to a plateau 
they had not before attained with both benefiting from a more sympathetic 


understanding of the benefits and shortcomings of each other. 


More Benevolent Fringes: By joining forces the employers are able to adopt 
better fringe benefits at little or no extra cost. Quite often these costs 
are lower. This thesis is rationalized on the fact that group insurance 
rates, or medical benefits are cheaper where a larger group is involved. 

In addition, administration of such plans are centralized and costs to 

each employer is thereby lowered. Union members also benefit in achieving 
greater benefits as a general rule than would otherwise be the case if 


their employers operated on an individual basis. 


Strength in Numbers: As indicated earlier there is the very important 
factor that poly party groups establish a potential strength in opposition 
to the other side which would otherwise be more difficult to obtain. The 


“whip-sawing” tactics available to unions where many employers operate 
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individually can be devastating to some employers, especially those 
industries where labour costs account for a high proportion of the overall 
operating costs. Furthermore, whip-sawing tends to heighten tensions and 
makes employers more suspicious of one another. Poly party bargaining 
eliminates whip-sawing and places greater responsibility on both sides in 
their decision to cause a strike or lockout. In addition, the employer 
group can effectively withstand a strike with less hardship than single 


employers through establishment of strike funds. 18/ 


Infrequent Strikes: Both parties agree that poly party bargaining reduces 
the mumber of strikes. They recognize the severity of strikes where great 
numbers are involved and there is therefore a greater determination to 
settle issues at the bargaining table. The wnion leaders claim that the 
negotiators representing management in poly party groups are more pro- 
fessional in their approach and have lesser tendencies to make irrational 
moves than the negotiator representing a single employer. Also, the union 
is less eager to cause a strike in situations where all the members wi il 
be unemployed thereby causing a situation in which the strike fund is not 


being subsidized by working members. 


There is the added factor that the government may intervene in 
situations involving strikes or lockouts of large segments of an industry. 
At least the government is considered to be a real factor by both parties 
in situations involving a threatened or actual strike or lockout and such 
factor cannot be discarded with impunity. 


It was suggested the Eastern Printing Association in Montreal has a 
substantial strike fund. However, it was unable to have this suggestion 
confirmed but it is interesting to note that the suggestion was not 
denied either. 
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Disadvantages: Opponents of poly party bargaining were as emphatic in 
their views as were the proponents. They, both management and union 
officials, gave lucid reasons why they take their particular stands. The 


outline of the major objections is below. 


Remoteness of Negotiations: In situations frei yine poly party bargaining 
on a fairly large geographical or regional basis there is a tendency for 
local issues to be sacrificed for the overall benefit of the entire group. 
There is a strong likelihood that negotiations in such situations are con- 
ducted by professionals on both sides who lose sight of local conditions, 
especially at times when negotiations are drawing near a strike deadline. 
It is emphasized that such negotiators may be fully aware of all the local 
conditions but in order to reach a settlement must, of necessity, keep the 
average conditions in mind. Thelr effort may therefore be directed at 
satisfying the desires of the majority. This further alienates the mino- 
rities who may regard the settlement as unworkable in their peculiar 


Situations with little incentive to make the contract function. 


Loss of Good Management-Labour Relations: The central administration of 
the association performs mich of the administration of contracts which is 
remote from the actual employer or plant. While the relationship may have 
been excellent when all problems within a plant were handled at that level 
there is a tendency for such relationships to deteriorate to the lowest 
common denominator in poly party groups. Furthermore, the union members 
believe they no longer retain any status within the union ranks because 
the larger the negotiating unit or units the higher the union official 
doing the actual bargaining becomes. This situation in effect places more 


control in the union hierarchy at the national or international level to 
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the detriment of local members thereby lessening union democracy. 


Loss of Union Democracy: As already mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
the leadership in union affairs become centred upon union officials away 
from the local scenes. While such a situation dissipates tocal autonomy it 
creates other problems as well. The decisions coneeenine strikes and work- 
ing conditions are removed from the local scene which does not take into 


consideration local conditions but looks at the entire situation instead. 


Loss of Ewployer Independence in Relation to Management-Labour Relations: 
In poly party bargaining the individual employer loses control over his 
lebour relations and must submit to the will of the majority in such 
matters. It is conceivable in such situations that a weak employer may be 
sacrificed for the benefit of the whole because his vote on important 
matters will not be sufficient to reverse the intended plan of the majority. 
The individual employer will be bound to accept the agreement for its life- 
span even though he may have objected because once having agreed to enter 
into negotiations with the group he is bound to go through with same until 
tne parties have reached agreement and until such time as they may once 


again give notice to negotiate. 


Inequality of Wages: In instances of poly party bargaining there may be 
found fairly large geographical areas with a tendency to pay wages in the 
entire area that are based on prevailing wages in the highest paid area of 
the geographic region. There may be regional areas within larger areas 
where wage differentials apply but the tendency is for unions to strive for 
th: tighest prevailing rate in the entire region thus forcing employers in 
some distant regions to pay wages that are not in keeping with the 


community or area in which they are located. These employers elect to 
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remain within the group however, because other favourable reasons for 

doing so outweigh the reasons for withdrawing. Furthermore, in times of 
recession there may be marginal employers who would be forced into bank- 
ruptcy because they have been “locked in" to a large assocation of which 
the majority is willing to continue to pay wages above what the marginal 


employer can afford. 


Seriousness of Strikes; It is argued that the probability of strikes 
occurring in instances involving poly party bargaining is lessened. While 
we concur, there is nevertheless the fact that when strikes do occur they 
are much more serious and may even endanger the health and well being of a 
community, a region, or the entire nation depending on the scope of the 
bargaining involved. If the strike was against one employer the impact 
may not be too great whereas the public interest becomes a determining 


factor in regional or national wide bargaining. 
Conclusion 


We have found that there has not been any stampede toward poly 
party bargaining. The construction industry, however, may be moving to- 
ward such relationships at a fairly rapid rate but the data failed to 
reveal information on the industry and any statement on our part is pure 


conjecture. 


Our findings would lead us to believe that industries containing 
a preponderence of small and middle sized employers favour poly party 
bargaining. In the small companies the negotiations are conducted, as a 
general rule, by a lawyer who specializes in labour relations whereas the 


middle sized companies have a greater tendency to form associations which 
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retain professional negotiators on an annual basis. A recent development 
appears to be a trend toward using management consultant firms. While 
they are expensive for the period required they nevertheless are much less 
expensive than retaining professional negotiators year round. We have 
found that unions strive to have employers form into groups because this 
results in economy in their negotiation efforts and reduces competition 
among employers over wages and working conditions. Employers form 
organizations to protect themselves from other employets as well as off- 
setting union strength. They realize the unions will serve as watchdogs 
to ensure that no single employer will obtain an advantage thereby relliev- 
ing him of concern over what his competitor may be doing regarding wage 


and fringe benefit costs. 


The large corporations are not compelled to form associations 
as are the smaller employers. They can afford labour-relations departments 
and can withstand pressure from the unions; in short, their resources are 
far more adeavate to cope with the unions. In addition, labour costs 
usudlly do not represent as significant a cost in the overall operations 
which Lie the opposite in small firms. Such corporations are more capable 
or withstariing strikes because of probable capabilities of continuing 
operations on @ limited scale or utilizing stockpiled inventories which 


it was capable of producing in preparation for a strike, 


While the larger corporations may formally remain apart from 
each other that does not mean that informal contact is not maintained. It 
ts recognized that one settlement will be reflected throughout the industry 
with similar settlements following. However, formal co-operation may 


bring in Anti-Combines Investigations which are desired by no one. 
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Therefore, it is suggested that little growth will be encountered in the 
foreseeable future as far as poly party bargaining is concerned in the 


large corporations. 


Some industries which are extremely large but where formal co- 
operation through poly party bargaining exists have peculiar circumstances, 
The Railroads and Longshoring Industries are examples of such relation- 
ships but ones in which the government is deeply involved through sub- 
sidies, etc., and which will be called upon to approve. It is therefore 
an absolute necessity to have uniformity of approach in order that the 


government may be clear in its role. 


To summarize, while pressures continue by unions for employers 
to join or create poly party groups this pressure does not appear to be 
too intensive, In the industries where we found poly party bargaining 
presently existing, both sides seem relatively satisfied with the merits 
of such relationships and would not change for some other arrangements. 
They believe that such relationships have been created out of a need on 
the part of both sides and maintain that the system is a viable one which 


adequately meets the needs of management labour relations. 


Provincial "barriers" do not present the immense problems we at 
first believed. While they do make the relationship a more dependent one 
upon greater co-operation they do not present great obstacles. The parties 
have been able to adapt to the procedural differences and find little to 
complain about. Provincial authorities must also receive praise because 
they too have played a significant role in their co-operative approach to 
the problems associated with interprovincial collective bargaining. One 


can safely assume that the provinces will not relinquish their 
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jurisdictional powers in this field so two alternatives appear. One, the 
various provincial authorities continue to co-operate as has been the 
experience in the past or, two, the provinces jointly establish a single 
body to regulate and adjudicate over interproviicial bargaining. Very 
briefly, the suggested body could be composed of ten representatives, one 
from each province with the chairman being selected on a rotating basis 

for short durations of six months or one year. This body would assume 
jurisdiction over collective bargaining where such bargaining took place 
involving employers or employees from more than one province. Further, 

its power could be limited to regulating the conciliation or mediation 
procedures whose rules and regulations would supersede those of any one 
province. Thus, there would be one procedure for all to follow before 
resorting to strike. Certification of bargaining agents, notice to 
negotiate and all allied regulations would remain strictly with each 
provincial authority but once any segment of the ner~tiating group request- 
ed conciliation or other assistance, such request would be directed to the 
above central board whose jurisdiction would attach over the entire collec- 


tive bargaining groups. 


Throughout our interviews we offered the above suggestion, or 
variations to it, to both management and union leaders. Keen interest waa 
expressed on both sides which indicates they are searching for some single 
media wpon which they can rely when negotiations break down instead of hav- 
ing to concern themselves with the various procedures presently facing 
them. While a co-operative spirit seems to have prevailed to the present 
on the part of governments and the parties involved it doesn*t necessarily 
follow that continued co-operation is assured. Therefore, if interprovin- 


cial collective bargaining is to continue, planning snowld begin in earnest 
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to devise an agency which can adequately accommodate this form of bargain- 
ing and the establishment of such agency should be made with least possible 


delay. 
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